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recent growth, and one which, it is safe to say, has
never been shared by a military man who had any
knowledge of the facts.

Whatever his defects, and they were many and
great, Warren Hastings was the first Englishman
who seems to have fully appreciated what we were
doing in India, and who set to work in* a serious
and statesmanlike spirit to turn our happy-go-lucky
system of commercial intrigue and trade~chicanery,
backed up by an army of mercenaries, into an
administration worthy of a nascent ^empire. If he
bullied and robbed the rich and powerful, he at least
endeavoured to relieve the mass of the agriculturists
under his control from the infinite mischiefs arising
out of the combination of English and native mis-
rule. His attempts were, as unfortunately nearly all
our attempts have been, far too much imbued with
the harmful spirit of Europeanisation. But it is at
least remarkable, that from that day to thisjiis name
has been reverenced throughout India as. that of a
great man who was just to the people. The truth
was, that, hampered by instructions from home, and
constantly at his wits' end for money to meet the
many combinations formed against him, he could not
carry out his own views even partially. It was left,
therefore, for Lord Cornwallis to reduce the system
of government to more complete order, and to lay
the foundation of that well-paid and arrogant, but, on
the whole, pecuniarily honest bureaucracy which has
administered our ever-growing empire in the East
for the last hundred years. Landing in India in
1786, he at once set to work to reform the abuses
which still remained unchecked. A liberal scale of